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Direct Legislation.—Results of action at the polls in 
November on direct legislation included the following: 

Arizona and California rejected proposals to legalize 
gambling. Massachusetts defeated a proposed state lot- 
tery, and Montana rejected a measure to legalize slot 
machines. 

Colorado adopted a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for annual sessions of the legislature, budget ses- 
sions to be in the even-numbered years; eliminating the 
previous requirement that all bills be introduced within 
fifteen days of the beginning of the session; and permit- 
ting both houses to dispense by unanimous consent with 
reading of minor bills. An amendment to provide a more 
flexible method of amending charters of home rule cities 
also was adopted. 

Idaho adopted a proposal granting cities power to 
issue revenue bonds for city improvements and another 
measure giving Indians full citizenship rights. 

Iowa defeated the calling of a convention to revise 
the constitution. Maryland approved a plan to call a 
convention for the purpose of writing a new constitu- 
tion; subsequently the Legislative Council appointed a 
committee to draft legislation for setting up a constitu- 
tional convention. Oklahoma rejected a measure for 
calling a convention to amend or revise that state’s con- 
stitution or propose a new one. 

Michigan voters approved the sale of yellow mar- 
garine 

Montana adopted an amendment to separate the labor 
and agriculture departments. It approved permission to 
cities and school districts to go into debt up to 5 per cent 
of their taxable valuations. It adopted a veterans’ bonus 
measure, as did Oregon. 

Nevada approved 
tory for the 
altel 


an amendment making it manda- 
legislature to reapportion assembly seats 
Another 
proved will prevent judges from running for other than 


each decennial census. amendment ap- 


judicial offices during the terms for which they are 
elected. 

Voters in Oklahoma and Tennessee failed to adopt 
constitutional amendments limiting use of highway-user 
tax revenues to road purposes only. To date twenty-one 
states have adopted anti-diversionary measures. 

Oregon approved a proposal for a bill providing ad- 
ditional funds for basic school support. 

South Carolina voted to abolish its poll tax. 

Utah voters approved a constitutional amendment 
raising legislators’ salaries from $300 to $500 per year 


and granting a $5 per diem expense allowance. 


e 
Attorneys General Meet. The Forty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral was held at the Roney-Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 


Florida, from December 9 to 12. The members joined 
in extensive panel discussions of current problems com- 
mon to their states and offices. Judge John J. Parker of 


the United States Court of \ppeals, North Carolina, de- 
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livered the address at the annual state dinner. At the 
final session resolutions were adopted on a number of 
subjects that had been under discussion, including civil 
defense, control of organized crime, gambling, the ad- 
ministration of justice, subversive activities, submerged 
lands, and taxation. Attorney General Harry McMullan 
of North Carolina was elected President of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. 


Nebraska Proposals.—The Nebraska Legislative Coun- 
cil has approved a number of constitutional amendments 
for consideration by the 1951 legislature, as well as a 
report recommending that the legislature provide for a 
vote by the people in 1952 on the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention. If approved by the legislature the 
amendments would be placed on the ballot for approval 
or disapproval. Included are measures which would put 
the University of Nebraska and the four state teachers’ 
colleges under a single board of higher education; abolish 
the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as now constituted and create a Department of Public 
Instruction headed by a board to be appointed by the 
Governor, the board to appoint the State Superintend- 
ent; eliminate the present provision which prevents a 
State Treasurer from being elected to more than two 
consecutive terms; let counties choose their own form of 
government; and remove the constitutional limit of 5 
mills on county tax levies. 


Arizona Highway Department.—A coordinated safety 
program is being inaugurated among the 1,200 em- 
ployees of the Arizona Highway Department. A central 
safety committee has been established to investigate all 
accidents involving highway department employees, to 
determine their cause, fix responsibility, and prevent 
repetition. When negligence of the employee is shown, 
the committee may recommend disciplinary action. Suit- 
able awards are being planned for employees with out- 
standing safety records. 


Highway Safety and Motor Vehicles.—The Fifteenth 
\nnual Northeastern Regional Conference on High- 
way Safety and Motor Vehicle Problems, sponsored by 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation and the Council of State Governments, was 
held on November 16 and 17 in New York City. Ap- 
proximately 200 state legislators and other officials at- 
tended. A highlight of the conference was the prelim- 
inary report of findings arising from the inter-regional 
study on damage to highways caused by overloaded 
trucks. The study is being completed on a special test 
highway in Maryland. 

Resolutions adopted dealt with problems including 
vehicle inspection reciprocity, transportation of dan- 
gerous articles, highway safety programs, motor truck 








regulation, highway and thruway financing, and school 
bus standards. The conference also went on record in 
support of the recommendations of the Council of State 
Governments for state action in these fields. 


Driver Education.—Twenty states were to receive 
awards for noteworthy progress during 1950 in develop- 
ing driver education programs in their secondary schools, 
it was reported in a recent issue of the National Driver 
Examiner. The awards are made under the 1950 High 
School Driver Award Program of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. The states named in- 
clude Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. According to re- 
ports of forty-eight states which participated in the 
award program, training courses in safe driving were 
offered in 6,995 American high schools during the 1949- 
50 school year—an increase of 23 per cent over the figure 
of the previous year. Number of students enrolled in the 
courses rose simultaneously by 25 per cent to 551,280. 


Civil Defense Compact.—The Northeastern Interstate 
Committee on Civil Defense, established pursuant to a 
regional civil defense conference (see ‘““Among the States,” 
November issue of STATE GOVERNMENT), has drafted an 
interstate civil defense and disaster relief compact. As 
drafted, the Compact will be available to all states as 
well as states or provinces of neighboring foreign coun 
tries. Principal purpose of the compact is to permit mu 
tual aid among member states under a legal agreement 
which protects the forces of a state rendering assistance. 
It is also designed to promote uniformity in plans for 
air raid warnings, civil defense insignia, blackouts, shut- 
ting off of utilities, the movement of traffic, and the 
evacuation of civilian population. The committee also 
drafted appropriate language covering congressional con 
sent to such an interstate compact. 


College Enrollments.—State universities and colleges, 
with the other institutions of higher learning in the 
country, are feeling the effect of decreased enrollments. 
According to a report from the Office of Education, Fed 
eral Security Administration, approximately 2,295,000 
students were attending higher educational institutions 
in the fall of 1950—a decrease of 6.6 per cent from 1949 
fall enrollments. The total of students attending college 
for the first time was down 7.3 per cent from the 1949 
figure. Veterans, numbering 575,000, comprised 25 per 
cent of the total student body last fall, as compared with 
856,000—35 per cent—in the corresponding period of 
1949. In 1947 1,122,000 veterans were enrolled, almost 
twice as many as in the fall of 1950. The decrease in 
total enrollment from 1949 was almost all accounted for 
by that of men students. Enrollment of women dropped 
only 0.2 per cent, that of men 9.3 per cent. Men, never 
theless, still outnumbered women in higher educational 
institutions by a little more than two to one; they ac 
counted for 68.4 per cent of total enrollment, and women, 
31.6 per cent. 


Kentucky Traffic Control.—A committee for emer- 
gency-transportation control in Kentucky was appointed 
recently in accordance with suggestions by Governor 
Wetherby to the Highway Commissioner and State Po- 
lice Commissioner. Among thé committee’s aims were to 
help cope with weather-created emergencies by locating 
needed facilities owned by the state and by individuals 
and to arrange a more effective communications system 
between the highway and police departments for rapid 
clearing of roads and care of stranded motorists. 


Maine Development Corporation.— The Development 
Credit Corporation of Maine, chartered by the 1949 
legislature, is acting to remedy the shortage of risk cap 
ital, one of the major hazards to modern industrial pro- 
duction. This unique cooperative agency lends money 
supplied by banks and other fiscal institutions to com 
panies unable to obtain adequate financing elsewhere. 
There is believed to be no duplicate in any other state. 

The first loan was made in May of this year. To date 
eight loans have been granted and three approved. The 
eight loans have resulted in the employment of more 
than 1,300 persons. Thus far the directors have limited 
loans to companies engaged in manutacturing, proces 
sing, or fabricating. Loan applications usually are re 
viewed by local area committees which study the ap 
plicants’ assets and prospects and ascertain that the loan 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. Loans usually are serviced 
by a local bank which cooperates with the state agency. 


Natural Gas Price.—Oklahoma’s right to fix a min 
imum price for natural gas taken from the Guymon 
hugoton field in Texas County was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court on December 11. Oklahoma had 
held the regulation was needed to prevent waste and 
protect rights of the public and those having a right to 
produce from a common source within the state. 


Washington Highway Report.—A heavy increase in 
highway taxes paid by diesel-powered trucks and heavier 
passenger cars and busses was recommended in a recent 
report to the Washington legislative interim committee 
on highways. According to the report, heavy passenger 
cars, diesel-powered trucks, busses and trailers are not 
paying a proportionate share of the cost of highways, 


based on gross ton-miles. 
e 


Connecticut Industrial Mobilization.—A_ten-point 
program to assist Connecticut’s industrial mobilization 
for all-out production of defense and consumer goods 
has been announced by the State Development Commis 
sion. The program is planned especially to help smaller 
plants in meeting problems arising from the present 
emergency. As the plan is put into operation, the com 
mission will act as a clearing house for detailed informa 
tion .concerning defense contracts and manufacturing 
facilities. It also will serve as liaison between procure- 
ment offices and manufacturers and between contractors 
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So That Our Country Shall Live 


Address by GOVERNOR FRANK J. LAUSCHE of Ohio 


At the State Dinner, Tenth General Assembly of the States, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 7, 1950 


RS. VAN DER Vries, Fellow Governors, Mem- 
bers of the Council and your guests who 
are assembled here tonight: Mrs. Van der 

Vries just mentioned that representatives are here 
from the forty-eight states, and I know that there 
is also a representative here from Puerto Rico, from 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands. 

May I say that on this day—which was so beauti- 
fully described this afternoon as a tragic day—that 
while we are here as representatives of the different 
states, Alaska not being represented, we should 
remember that challenges have confronted our 
country in the past, and regardless of the magni- 
tude of them, we have always been able to marshal 
our forces together in the critical moment and to 
meet those challenges triumphantly. I do hope that 
you feel as I do tonight, that you are here as repre 
sentatives of your states and that you bring to this 
gathering a bit of the hallowed, heroic spirit of the 
land from which you come, whether it is on the 
Pacific, the Atlantic, bordering on Mexican land, 
or Canadian land. 

In the last World War I was Mayor of Cleveland, 
and frequent assemblies were held in that city, and 
as they gathered there, I knew that when they heard 
of some dislocation within my city, they became 
concerned about it because they knew that anything 
which prejudicially affected Cleveland inevitably 
would have a prejudicial effect upon the states from 
which they came. 

Truly, we disagree. Today we are arguing, casting 
criticism upon each other, but just as surely as the 
sun will rise tomorrow, when “the chips are down,” 
the Republican and the Democrat and the Ameri- 
can will stand side by side, giving their everything 
so that our country shall live. 

Today we had a discussion of civil defense. To- 
night I intended to talk about the need for keeping 
government back home. I wanted to expound the 
theory that the closer a government is to the eves 
of the taxpayer, the more thrifty and efficient that 
government will be, but I decided not to talk on 
that drab and prosaic subject tonight. I want to 
talk about civil defense, because I think it is of 
much greater importance at the very moment than 
arguing about the dollar. 

Several months ago Mr. Symington made this 
statement: ““This we know. The Russians, with their 
Politburo and their Stalin and their allies, are 


stronger than America with her allies, in the air, 
on the land, and beneath the ocean.” 

I believe that is true. And, ladies and gentlemen, 
if it is true, there is only one lesson to draw from 
it, and that is to understand that, as never before, 
we have to stand up and be counted as Americans. 


W, KNOW that Russia has the atomic bomb. 
Whether it has it in the form that can be used in 
a destructive way, we are not certain. We know, 
also, that Russia has resolved that there shall not 
be two worlds but that there shall be one world, 
and it shall be a Communistic world. 

From my standpoint, | am convinced that Russia 
will strike the moment she thinks the time is oppor 
tune. If she delays, it will be because she believes 
the time is not yet ripe. 

Why should we understand that the time is criti 
cal? We look to Western Europe. France has little, 
practically nothing to offer to help us. Her troops 
are engaged in Indo-China. England has practically 
nothing; Italy, less. The China that was supposed to 
be on our side is now allied with our enemy. 

And so we stand—one hundred and fifty million 
Americans who have been charitable and good to 
the people of the world; we have not wanted any 
thing from others, but have been prepared to give; 
and today there stands over us the darkest cloud 
in the history of our country. In my opinion it is 
the first time in 1:38 vears—since the War of 1812 
that the prospects are that American lives and blood 
will be shed in war upon American land. And if 
it shall happen, what are the things that might 
occur to the American boy and girl, and the Ameri- 
can citizen? 

I now want to speak about the atomic bomb. 
When the atomic bomb was dropped in Hiroshima, 
and the casualties counted, it was found that 75,000 
were dead and 90,000 were injured. The bomb 
today is described to develop a wind velocity of a 
thousand miles an hour. A 75-mile wind will blow 
over a boxcar. In the center of the atomic explo 
sion there is generated a heat having a one-million 
degree temperature, and from that move the gamma 
rays, with all of their destructiveness. 

I read in a paper that if such a bomb fell upon 
London, they calculated that the death from one 
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bomb would be 15,000. I hope that is true—that it 
will only be in that number. But even if it is only 
15,000, add to that the injuries that will be suffered, 
and you can begin to estimate the impact that it 
would have upon our own people. 

The casualties in Hiroshima could have been 
tremendously reduced if panic had not seized them. 
They fled from the devastated area; they did not 
dare go back. While they were moving away from 
the scene of the disaster, their relatives were dying. 

What I wanted to point out to you is that if we 
develop civil defense, we may be able to avoid 
panics, and we definitely will be able to reduce the 
number of casualties by 50 per cent. 

And so I say to you, fellow Americans, let us 
pledge to each other, before God, that we will give 
full aid to one another. We will not, like cowards, 
flee the place of devastation. We will stand up like 
the American boy on the battlefield, on the sea, and 
in the air, to do our job. 


iba riME has passed for argument. Let us not 
criticize one another and say that this has been at 
fault and that has been at fault. Let us not act like 
the losing football team that indulges in an argu- 
ment and a fight when the game is lost. Let us 
remember that Stalin, this very day, will begin 
using what has happened in Korea for propaganda 
purposes. I see they are already declaring that we 
have no allies in France, and that when we called 
upon them, they fled from us. While that argument 
is made, let us remember that Stalin will never be 
content until he achieves his objective. 

Several months ago I read a piece written by a 
professor at Denison University in central Ohio 
which dealt with “General Muster Day.” He de- 
veloped the historical background of the day in 
the forty-eight states, where every young American 
between the ages of 18 and 45 had to “muster in,” 
and he pointed out that this was a service to the 
state and to the country. 

In that piece he had a beautiful description of 
the cemetery at Granville, where Denison Uni- 
versity is located. He said he went there one day 
and saw the tombstones of young men who had 
served their country. He held communion with 
those young men, and they spoke up and said, “We 


gave our lives. We mustered in. We gave our lives 
for our country. American, remember the sacrifices 
that were made in the past. Remember them, 
because they established and preserved the country 
which has done so much for the American and for 
the dignity of man throughout the whole world.” 


>= your civil defense areas. Get your block 
workers to volunteer in their blocks. Become the 
leader. Don’t be saying “The state is not providing 
the money,” or “The federal government is not 
providing the money.” Get to work, and get organ- 
ized. It is essential that we do so. 

Finally, we will meet the challenge of the enemy 
from without, I am certain, but let us also meet 
it from within. Don’t let it happen that as the 
bombs begin to fall and the young men begin to 
go to war, any American shall begin to think about 
how much money he is going to make. We are not 
going to win this war by getting paid triple time 
for working on Sundays. We are not going to win 
it by getting paid double time for working over- 
time. And we're not going to win it by asking, 
“What protection are you going to give me?” That 
is not the spirit upon which our nation was built 
and upon which it was preserved. 

March on, Forty-eight States, and the Territories 
of this country! If we should perish, in my opinion, 
civilization will perish. We owe too much to our 
ancestors, too much to the world not to stand up 
today just as bravely as we did in the past. 

If it could only be that every American, when 
he hears the National Anthem, would respond to 
it in the manner that the young Marine, the Coast 
Guardsman, the sailor or the soldier does—at atten- 
tion, looking to the flag being lowered for the 
night! As he hears those strains and sees the lower- 
ing of the flag, he thinks of his buddy who died on 
the battlefield. Moisture comes to his eyes, and he 
shivers at the thought, but he says, “You're going 
down for the night, Flag of America, but tomorrow 
morning you will arise again, lovelier and more 
beautiful than ever before.” 

It mav go down in Korea, but it will rise again, 
ladies and gentlemen. It will rise again because 
our cause is right. Morally and ethically we are 
right, and we will win. 











The Path Ahead 


Address by Erwin D. CANHAM 
Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


At the Tenth General Assembly of the States, December 7, 1950, Chicago, Illinois 


ADAM CHAIRMAN, Senator Carlson, distin- 

guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: Of 

course, it is a tremendous honor to be 
asked to speak to you today, but it is also a very 
heavy responsibility, on this day of all days. I shall 
come to my subject at once and try to think out 
loud with you, because that is all any of us can 
do these days on the nature of the crisis which 
confronts us all. 

It seems to me that on this tragic and heroic anni- 
versary, each of our minds must be filled with 
memories as to where we were and what we were 
doing nine years ago today. I doubt very much if 
anybody within hearing of my voice doesn’t have 
a clear and vivid recollection of where he was and 
what he thought on the 7th of December, 1941. 
Today it seems to me that Americans have only 
one alternative, and that is to forget the past, and 
internal bickerings, and to achieve national unity, 
to try to learn by past mistakes, and together go 
forward with determination to do the job that has 
to be done. 

What is it that needs to be done? Well, any pro- 
gram would be presumptuous, but I'd like to sum- 
marize for you, in five or six points, what seem to 
me to be the principal jobs that we all have to face 
at this grave hour. 

First of all, we must achieve the fullest measure 
of national unity at once. I believe that Presi- 
dent Truman, without delay, should remodel his 
administration so that it will enjoy the largest pos- 
sible degree of national confidence. That does not 
simply mean bringing more members of the opposi- 
tion party into positions of responsibility, although 
that, no doubt, would do a lot of good. It also 
means bringing respected non-political figures to 
the fore, perhaps even to the Secretaryship of State, 
around which the greatest controversial flames have 
burned. 

I realize the handicaps which any non-political 
figure faces in public life. But those handicaps 
ought to be weighed against the advantages of hav- 
ing a figure quite above these flames of controversy 
in the post of Secretary of State. 

I merely suggest that the possibility ought to be 
considered because I believe we have men of great 
character and experience in business, in education 
and in the professions who might contribute a large 
degree of unification in some of these jobs. They 
must be recruited for those posts on which the sur- 


vival of free society in a world so largely depends. 
Of course the political leadership must always bear 
the primary responsibility. 

The first point I am putting before you is this: 
The attainment of as much national unity as we 
can possibly get by the remodeling of the adminis- 
tration so that it genuinely represents national 
opinion. 

Secondly, I think we must utilize the greatest 
resources of statecraft as well as of military leader- 
ship in liquidating the dangerous position in Asia. 
I am neither wise enough nor foolhardy enough to 
try to outline any particular program to you here 
today, and when I speak of statecraft, I would like 
to draw the line of distinction between the possi- 
bility of trying—still keeping on trying—diplomacy, 
as against the taking of appeasement measures. 

Obviously, we should not—and never should— 
appease aggression, but we should know what 
appeasement is and what it is not. It has become 
a very effective phrase with which to condemn any 
form of negotiations. I do not believe we should 
shrink from steps which would enable us to choose 
the field of action rather than being thrust into 
World War III on somebody else’s terms, and if 
negotiations will give us any freedom of choice, 
then I think we should try them. 

When this week the thirteen Asian and Near 
Eastern nations at the United Nations made their 
demand of the Chinese Communists to stop at the 
38th Parallel, the fact had significance, not because 
the Chinese Communists are likely to stop at the 
38th Parallel. It seems to me to be quite open to 
grave doubt whether they will, but that remains to 
be seen. I have no crystal ball; I pawned mine in 
1948. But, be that as it may, whether or not they 
do, the significance of what those thirteen Asiatic 
and Near Eastern governments did was that thev 
showed that there is still a chance of winning to 
our side a considerable part of Asia. They came 
down with a helpful and important gesture, what- 
ever its effect. I believe it is significant because we 
should remember that we and the free nations 
in the world are still a very small minority of 
humanity, and that the task which faces us is to 
enlarge our area of fri ndship, to enlarge the area 
in which something resembling our ideals is also 
accepted and recognized as a goal for organized men. 

The second point, therefore, is to utilize the 
greatest resources of statecraft as well as military 
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leadership in liquidating the position in Korea. 
Perhaps it will be unavailing, but I think it is 
important that we should place before the Chinese 
Communist government a set of terms. This is some- 
what comparable to what I think was a historical 
mistake—the unconditional surrender policy toward 
Germany in 1944, or the failure to do any negotiat- 
ing with the Japanese in the late spring of 1945. 

We should not shrink from finding out just what 
the situation is. We should not reward aggression 
with appeasement, but we should seek for the 
utmost freedom of action, and to that extent ! 
believe that diplomacy still has something to con- 
tribute; at least it ought to be tried, along with, of 
course, the utmost firmness and resolution in main- 
taining whatever military position we are able to 
maintain. 

Third, I think we must much more effectively 
mobilize the economic and the human resources of 
the free world to resist aggression. This means to 
continue and to intensify our coordinated program 
with other nations, in which, of course, they must 
make their utmost contribution. It shouldn’t be a 
one-way street. 

This new mobilization of the free world should 
be on the basis of new realism, and of new urgency. 
The American economy itself, it seems to me, 
should be placed, as a whole, on the same kind of 
sacrificial plane as is the life of the family with 
two sons in the Eighth Army. No longer can any 
part of our economy shrink from the same kind of 
sacrifice which individuals are called upon for in 
the supreme contribution they may have to make. 

Fourth, I think we must awaken ourselves—and 
help to awaken others—to the real issue of our 
time, which is not merely a physical struggle with 
totalitarianism, but rather a basic conflict in the 
minds and the hearts of men, between materialism 
and spiritual values. To this end we must realize 
and fervently preach the truth, which is that our 
system—the individual-based system—with all its 
faults, is the authentic revolution leading men for- 
ward, and that totalitarianism, whether of the left 
or of the right, is reaction, leading them backward 
toward the ages of tyranny. 

Finally, we should not be ashamed of admitting 
the necessity of turning to God in prayer for guid- 
ance in these critical days. We all know this need. 
But altogether too often leaders in our time—and 
most particularly in recent weeks—have somehow 
seemed to act with the same bemused bewilderment 
of the accused in the infamous Communist guilt 
trials. This kind of mental miasma has descended 
over the thinking of altogether too many men. Men 
can free themselves from that kind of confusion, 
and prayer is surely the best way to do it. 

Down through the years of human history, when 
men have turned to Divine Providence, with a 


righteous cause and with honesty in their hearts, 
they have been led out of the darkness, and that 
is what we need now. 


Dee are the five points. Let me now talk more 
extensively about one of them. 

My thesis is that the struggle for the salvation of 
free society in our time will be lost unless we in 
the West—and particularly we in the United States 
—awaken to and project the fact that we are actually 
the great revolutionaries in world history, and that 
our revolution is basically a spiritual one which we 
have already proved in action. 

Unfortunately, we have let most of the world 
think that the American achievement is primarily 
materialistic. This is the great gap between our- 
selves and those men everywhere who yearn for 
much more than materialism. The aggressive ma- 
terialism of Communism sometimes seems very lit- 
tle different to some people in some parts of the 
world to what they think is the commercial milita- 
rism of the Western system. Yet the true fact is that 
what we stand for, the system which we have 
inherited over a good many centuries through an 
unbroken tradition, is the one system in human 
history which genuinely and truly sets men free. If 
that is not an adequate definition for revolution— 
not a subversive revolution, but revolution in the 
authentic American sense of liberation—then I 
know of no better definition. And yet, particularly 
in our time, it is the totalitarians, notably nowadays 
the Communists, who have sold a large part of man- 
kind on the assertion that they have the doctrine 
of the future, and that we are doomed to a defense 
of the status quo. 

The status quo is not the same thing as the free 
system. The free system as we have known it and 
developed with it down through the years has 
always been dynamic, and growing. It has never 
faced backward; it always faces forward. 

Thus it seems to me that our problem is to 
awaken ourselves to the true meaning of the tradi- 
tion and the system of which we are the principal 
guardians at this time in history, and project it to 
ourselves and to the rest of the world. 

We are the people who ought to be singing the 
songs and waving the banners from the ramparts 
of society. Instead we have been maneuvered into 
the ignoble position of fighting a rear guard action, 
somewhat sheepishly, while it is the people who 
represent the police state who have so outrageously 
captured the banners and the songs and the pas- 
sions and the dynamics which we used to have in 
the great ages of our social and political and spiri- 
tual experience. 

Let us recall the elements of our tradition, and 
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when I say “our,” I mean not simply the United 
States—however dear and important and vital the 
United States is—but rather, the tradition of all free 
peoples in the West, and, to some extent, even in 
the East, the peoples who are more or less dedicated 
to the same principle that is ours, namely, a society 
based upon man as the primary value. It is a mag- 
nificent, potent tradition which we have. 

One good place to begin is to remember the 
Judaic tradition of one God and one law—monothe- 
ism and the Ten Commandments—the concept of 
one central principle which we call God, and who 
has given us a code for the ordering of society. 
That was the first great step away from society 
which was totalitarian and based upon tyranny and 
brutality and the police state. 

Following that monotheistic tradition of the law, 
we have the Christian concept of the equality of 
man, the brotherhood of man, and of love, the 
great power of that tradition which has wound its 
way in a golden thread along with the earlier tra- 
ditions of man. 

Then we have the Hellenic experience of orderly 
organization of city and state—another great con- 
tribution in how mankind can achieve a society in 
which the individual can ultimately and funda- 
mentally be free. 

Then we had the Western European humane 
tradition, and all that has grown up since the Dark 
Ages, when men strove to spread enlightenment and 
to go forward with humane principles as a basis. 

All of these great facts, these great experiences, 
these great historic deeds and truths, we in the 
Western world have been fortunate enough to bring 
together in a continent with abundant natural 
resources. And, even more important, we have had 
human resources constantly coming to us from the 
Old World, from other continents and cultures, 
bringing with them immense richness which inter- 
wove with ours, invigorating and strengthening our 
own human resources. 

All those things have come together, and we stand 
here at the midpoint in the Twentieth Century, 
the principal guardians in the world of a doctrine 
and a practice which is quite capable of liberating 
and setting free mankind everywhere in the world, 
as men learn the elements and essentials of this 
system. With that in our grasp, with that kind of 
doctrine and practice with which to work, we have 
somehow missed the boat. I do not believe it is too 
late, but we certainly need to go forward now, go 
forward with the same kind of passion and coor- 
dination and intensity which the Communists apply 
in spreading their propaganda, the lie that they are 
revolutionaries, that they are progressive, that they 
are pointing forward. 

Any kind of police state—Communistic, Nazi, Fas 
cist or otherwise—any sort of police state is nothing 


new. It is of a piece of the blackest reaction of all 
time. The doctrine that man must exist to serve 
the state, or the tyrant, or the dictator, is nothing 
new. It is the lie against which free men have been 
fighting since the birth of man’s effort to be free. 


W, COULD well examine the principal tenets of 
Communism, and see that each one of them is a 
precise perversion of the truth that we know. We 
could also make clear to the rest of the world that 
the free system as we know it, applied in action, 
means two important things. On the one hand, of 
course, is this question of the standard of living. 
Perhaps, in a way, we have said too much about 
the standard of living, because the standard of liv- 
ing isn’t enough. 

Of course, it is true that the man—the hungry 
coolie, the miserable peasant—without food, with- 
out shelter, without clothing, in the benighted areas 
of the world, thinks of those elemental things first. 
But it is not merely the possibility of those ele- 
mental things which will win this war in the minds 
of men. We should also make clear that the achieve- 
ment of those necessary material aids to man’s 
well-being—and their retention and _ preservation— 
depends upon the spiritual facts which underlie the 
free system. 

The Communists have a certain amount of “loot” 
to distribute in these days, and the redistribution 
of that “loot” among the have-not peoples of Asia 
and elsewhere in the world makes a considerable 
impression. We should organize the ways of ulti- 
mately saying to those people that they are living 
on borrowed time, that they are being sold a sys- 
tem which will not genuinely achieve for them 
what they think it will, that the only system upon 
which human well-being can really be based in the 
long run is an organization founded upon man as 
the central value. 

That is where it comes back to spiritual values, 
because the recognition of the basic place of man 
and of his natural rights is another way of declar- 
ing the existence of one Divine Providence, one 
God, whose son man is. That kind of society is 
based upon a rock, and it isn’t just a rock in an 
“out of this world” sense; it is a rock which we 
have proven in action daily, by organized society, 
by a free economic system, and by all the rest of 
our operative system. 

Now, we cannot expect—and it is folly to con- 
template—that people in other parts of the world 
will develop their techniques of self-government 
according to the pattern which we have learned. 
Our pattern is the result of centuries of tradition 
and experience. 

To contemplate people right out of recent dark- 
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ness, such as the Koreans or the Indo-Chinese or 
others of that sort, (I put a footnote in at this 
point—Korea has a magnificent cultural history) 
and merely to wave them aside as poor, miserable 
peasants, does not take account of the basic poten- 
tial of that people. To expect that they would 
operate institutions based upon a constitution writ- 
ten like ours, and city charters and all the rest of 
it, is too much. We don’t yet know just what forms 
of self-government people in the tropics, people in 
Asia, will be able to operate. They will not be forms 
like ours, but if the world is to go forward on the 
basis of individuals in a society, then we must do 
our part in awakening ourselves and in awakening 
mankind to the necessity of pointing in this direc- 
tion and, by experience, learning what steps can be 
taken. 

I believe that one of the best contributions that 
could be made to such people would be the organi- 
zation of an international civil service, using people 
who know the techniques of those who work with 
you in your governmental experience; that this 
sort of international civil service might be at hand 
to move into an area and help to teach people how 
to operate the essentials of free government. 

This won't altogether solve the political problem 
of such areas as are newly emerging to self-govern- 
ment, but it would go a long way. The fact is that 
the colonial system in the world has collapsed. This 
is undoubtedly a good thing, but, unhappily, it 
vacuum. It leaves in its place 
nothing adequate to maintain stability and balance, 
and into that vacuum the Communists are always 
ready to move. 

It is well to remember, too, that it is very much 
easier to set up a police state than it is to set up 
a self-governing society. This was well illustrated in 
Korea in the five years from 1945 up to the present. 
When the Communists moved into North Korea, 
they already had a hard core of Koreans carefully 
trained in the techniques of political action accord: 
ing to the Communist line, Koreans who had taken 
their postgraduate degrees in “political science’’ in 
Moscow, and who knew just what to do with an 
army behind them to set up a police state! It isn’t 
very difficult to move into such a place and set up 
a police state and to maintain it. It is incomparably 
more difficult to move into such a place and set up 
a self-governing society. That is one of the hardest 
jobs in human experience, and it has taken us these 
many centuries to do it as well as we do, and some- 
times we wonder in which direction we are pro 
ceeding when we observe some modern political 
problems. 

Nevertheless, to get back to fundamentals, our 
task now—along with the immediate and urgent 
task of strengthening physical defenses and unify- 
ing the nation—is to go farther; it is to recognize 


collapses into a 


that even if we win the physical fighting, we still 
have the war in the minds of men. We would still 
have the more fundamental task of opening up to 
the vast millions of mankind who so greatly out- 
number us some glimpse of the significance of the 
free system, as modified, as evolved, as altered and 
as applied to themselves. 


‘om sty, the problem of making the free sys- 
tem work better at home is one of the essentials 
of what we must do, example being so much more 
effective than precept. The real task is, first of all, 
to awaken in each of us the realization of the fact 
that, in the world, we are the men of the future, 
we are the true revolutionaries. 

We have a system which, in ideology as in 
practice, genuinely sets men free. Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels ended their eloquent Communist 
Manifesto a century ago with the statement that 
the proletarians had nothing to lose but their 
chains. Well, where in the world today are the 
most people in chains? Are the proletarians (and 
what a distasteful word that is) in chains in our 
own American society, in a society where, through 
organization, through collective bargaining, through 
gradual development, labor has achieved a position 
of great strength and dignity and potency? Is the 
“proletariat’’ in chains in the United States? 

Is the proletariat in chains in Great Britain, 
where labor’s own government, its trade union gov- 
ernment, has held power for five years, and a share 
of power for much longer? 

Or is the working man in chains in the great 
Communist states in the world, where uncounted 
millions are living and working and dying in the 
slave labor camps and the mines and concentration 
camps and the political prisons that are dotted 
throughout the whole areas of the police state? 

Where are they in chains? Where are the mental 
chains—in some ways more significant than the phy- 
sical ones? Are they in the free societies of the 
West, where free inquiry, challenge, opportunity 
to correct and perfect by examination and by self- 
criticism still exist? Or are they in chains in the 
monolithic, tight, arrogant philosophies of the 
police state where no questions can be asked, where 
free inquiry and self-criticism are gone? 

No, the fact is that the chains today are in the 
police states, and freedom (with all the unfinished 
business we still have) exists in the Western society, 
based on individual values. 

It is well for us to remember, also, that the essen- 
tial strength of a free system is its capacity always 
to ask if things can’t be done better, its capacity to 
criticize itself, to be perfectable, to go on to more 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Report of the Executive Director to the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments* 


HE CURRENT year has been one of expansion 
of state activities and state services: 

A year particularly characterized by 
strenuous efforts on the part of the states to 
provide increased public services for an increas- 
ing population and an expanding economy; 

A year in which the states, almost all of them, 
have been re-examining and reorganizing their 
governmental machinery to meet present-day 
needs; and 

A year in which again they have been con- 
fronted with the task of so ordering their affairs 
as to be able if need be to concentrate all 
of their services, their activities, and their 
machinery in a common effort to preserve the 
national safety and security. 

In short, it has been a year of great effort to pro- 
vide for the present and to plan for the future. 

The future, at best, is uncertain and, at worst, 
alarming—so uncertain and alarming that all of the 
states within recent months have been directing 
their efforts again to the problem which occupied 
so much of their time and attention just one short 
decade ago—the problem of organizing and strength 
ening their resources and facilities for the protection 
of the American people. 


Civil Defense 

Civil defense is again, in so short a time, a subject 
and a problem which commands immediate atten- 
tion. It is a problem for the national government, 
the states, and the localities; and, equally important, 
it is an extensive and difficult problem of interstate 
cooperation. 

It will be a major subject for discussion and 
action in all of the legislative sessions. The solution 
of this problem will require legislation, some new 
machinery, large additional expenditures of public 
funds, and a closer coordination of governmental 
activities than we have ever had before. 

With these things in mind, The Council of State 
Governments has been working on the subject at 
an accelerated rate for the past five months. It has 
been constantly in touch with the national authori- 
ties in the development of a civil defense plan, 
and it has cooperated with them in staffing their 
organization and developing their administrative 
machinery. And, as directed, it has assured the 
national government that the states can and will do 


*Submitted by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, to the Board of Managers at 
its annual meeting, December 6, 1950, in Chicago, Illinois. 
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their part—and the states are already well along in 
doing just that. 

In all sections of the country the Council has held 
meetings of state legislators and state officials to 
discuss this problem; it has provided technical 
assistance to the states in setting up their machinery; 
and it has put in the hands of the states full infor- 
mation relative to our experience with this problem 
during the last war. 

In addition, it has kept all of the states advised as 
to the activities of each; and it has prepared, in the 
nature of suggested legislation, a plan and program 
for the consideration of the states when their legis- 
latures meet next January. This suggested plan and 
program not only authorizes the establishment of 
civil defense machinery in the states, but it empha- 
sizes the desirability and, in fact, the necessity for 
interstate cooperation and the pooling of our 
resources and facilities as never before. It will be 
suggested that the states, in groups and all together, 
develop and enact interstate compacts which will 
enable us, if need be, to focus the protective re- 
sources of all for the service of any one. 

Such an arrangement and its operation will 
demonstrate again, we are sure, the ability of the 
states to do their own jobs within their own borders 
and to cooperate among themselves in a most effec- 
tive manner in the interest of the common good. 


Social Security 


While we have been providing for protection 
against potential external aggression, the states also 
have been concerned with the social and economic 
security of their citizens. 

Public Law 734, recently enacted by the Congress 
of the United States, makes changes.in the social 
security program which are of great interest to the 
states. These changes include: the extension of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance to cover many more 
groups; material increase in benefits under Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance; larger provision for mater- 
nal and child welfare services; cooperation with the 
states in the care and support of an assistance pro- 
gram for the disabled; and, if the states so desire, 
coverage of certain groups of state and local em- 
ployees under the national program of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 

These changes, effectively administered, not only 
will enable the states to give more adequate service 
to their people, but through the extension of the 
insurance principle it will enable them to save large 
amounts of money which they have been expending 
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for dependent groups who were without resources. 
It is not an exaggeration to state that the savings 
in the public assistance programs of the larger states 
might well amount to more than a million dollars 
per month—and in the other states in proportion. 

The covering of state and local employees under 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance, where the states 
so desire, will be of great benefit to many of them 
in the future. Suggested legislation to enable the 
states to take full advantage of these changes has 
been drafted and is in the hands of state legislators 
and state officials for their consideration. 


Education 

Three years ago the Council was directed to make 
a comprehensive study of public education in the 
forty-eight states. This study was one of the most 
important projects ever undertaken by the states, 
and it has had the most far-reaching results. 

A very competent authority in the field of educa- 
tion recently said that the states have made more 
progress during the past two years in the solution 
of their educational problems than in any previous 
period. Additional facilities have been provided; 
teachers’ salaries have been raised; teacher-training 
greatly improved; educational programs and cur- 
ricula revised and reorganized; and almost all of 
the states have greatly increased state assistance to 
the localities for the support of what so aptly has 
been called the first responsibility of a democracy. 

Education, however, is not a problem that can be 
solved overnight, in two years, or in ten years. It is 
a continuing process and one which requires con- 
stant attention from all of the states and communi- 
ties. Much has been done—much remains to be 
done—and the states are engaged in doing it. 


Highways and Motor Vehicles 


The American highway system, constructed by 
the states in just one generation, is one of the 
marvels of the world. There are more modern roads 
in America than in all the rest of the world com- 
bined. And there are more motor vehicles in Amer- 
ica using these roads than in all the rest of the world. 

These highways and these motor vehicles have 
revolutionized our industrial and commercial sys- 
tems within this generation. More than one-third 
of the industry and business of the country is 
directly dependent upon this highway system in 
which the American people have invested more 
than 50 billions of dollars. 

This extensive system of highways and these great 
expenditures have contributed enormously to the 
welfare and the prosperity of all of us, but they 
have created many problems. To two of these prob- 
lems, so created, the states have directed their par- 
ticular attention this year: How to reduce the 
annual toll in life and destruction on our high- 


ways— and— how to preserve our highways and the 
great investment included therein? 

When the legislatures meet in January they will 
have before them a plan and a program for action 
in these fields. This plan and program, developed 
at your direction, has been discussed in detail by all 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation in the states 
and it has been approved in its general aspects by 
all interested organizations and agencies of state 
government. 

It is a plan and a program which, adapted to 
meet the particular needs of the individual states, 
will make our highways safer, contribute to the con- 
structive expansion of business and industry, elimi- 
nate waste inherent in the wanton destruction of 
our roads, and insure that the billions of dollars 
which we are expending for these facilities this year, 
and will expend each year, can be used more effec- 
tively in the interest of all of the people. 


Mental Health 


One of the duties and responsibilities of govern- 
ment, primarily state government, is to preserve the 
public health. 

Public health, generally speaking, is better in the 
America of 1950 than it has ever been. Through 
public health research and public health programs, 
the death rate has been greatly reduced, life’s span 
has been extended, and many diseases have been 
eliminated or greatly curtailed. 

Achievements in the realm of medicine and pub- 
lic health insofar as they affect the physical aspects 
thereof have been brilliant, but the record in the 
area of mental health is not so good. 

If we are to judge from the annual admissions 
to state hospitals, mental illness is not declining—it 
is increasing. And if we are correctly advised by 
technicians in this field, we are not using and using 
effectively the knowledge and the modern tech- 
niques which we now have for the prevention and 
cure of mental illness. 

This is not a small problem—it is a very large 
one, involving hundreds of thousands of people, 
and definitely influencing the effectiveness and hap- 
piness of millions more. 

The care and treatment of the mentally ill is an 
old responsibility of the states, but in recent years 
it has become to some extent a new problem as well, 
as the states have determined that much more can 
be done and should be done to develop and preserve 
the mental health of their citizens. 

This determination is being translated into addi- 
tional and more modern facilities and equipment 
and more adequate programs. The states also 
decided to find out more about the problem in all 
of the states and what was being done about it. This 
information now is available in the report on “The 
Mental Health Programs in the Forty-Eight States.” 
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With this information we are confident that states 
all over the country will be in a position to render 
more adequate and constructive service and to make 
marked progress toward the prevention of mental 
illness which is without a doubt the most important 
single public health problem in America today. 


Interstate Activities 


The states, in establishing The Council of State 
Governments and throughout its history, have 
emphasized three major objectives: 

The improvement of state government; 

The extension of interstate cooperation; and 

The facilitation of federal-state relations. 

Interstate cooperation, therefore, always has been 
a major part of the activities of the Council of State 
Governments, and the major constituent agencies 
of the Council have been the Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation in all of the states. These Com 
missions on Interstate Cooperation, in addition to 
their functions within their own states, have concen- 
trated upon developing close relationships among 
the states and effective interstate organizations to 
administer those governmental functions and activi- 
ties that overlap state lines. 

Working throughout the year, and every year, 
their record has been impressive. And the number 
of state duties and responsibilities that now are 
being handled by “compacting states” is growing 
rapidly from year to year. 

The states have found it not only possible but 
feasible to work together to the benefit of each and 
for the welfare of all—whether it be: 

The development of interstate programs and interstate 
machinery tor the regulation and control of our interstate 
rivers; 

The facilitation and management of migratory farm 
labor; 

The development and conservation of our natural 
resources; 

The prevention and control of crime; 

The administration of unemployment compensation 
in our fluid labor market; 

The effective use, regulation and control of our inter- 
state highway system; or 

More adequate and economical development of educa- 
tional systems, especially in the realm of higher education. 

During the current year many of the interstate 
activities listed above have been expanded and 
extended and new cooperative endeavors added: 

The New England and the western states, like the 
southern group, have developed cooperative programs in 
the realm of higher education. 

The western states, at the meetings of their legislatures 
in January, will consider specific compacts for cooperative 
use of the various state facilities in the West for the care 
of a number of defective and delinquent groups. 

New York and Vermont have adopted and put into 
effect a new interstate forestry compact. 

An additional state—and that makes forty-six—has 


approved the Interstate Compact for the Supervision of 
Parolees and Probationers, and there is every expectation 
that the number will be forty-eight before July 1, 1951. 

Throughout that vast area that is the Missouri Valley, 
the states are exploring the interstate cooperative method 
as a vehicle for the most constructive use of the waters of 
the Missouri river; and 

As we said earlier, the federal government, the states, 
and the localities are jointly developing interstate com- 
pacts for civil defense and national security. 

It has been a number of years now since we have 
heard the argument and the contention that organi- 
zations and agencies established by interstate com- 
pacts and operated through interstate machinery 
were cumbersome and could not function effec- 
tively. The evidence is overwhelming and concrete 
demonstrations from coast to coast illustrate not 
only the will of the states to work together, but the 
practicality of their cooperative efforts. 


Conference of Chief Justices 


In the report to the Board of Managers in 1949 
we discussed, at some length, the establishment of 
the Conference of Chief Justices of state supreme 
courts. That organization is now a going concern. 
Forty-six of the state supreme courts met together 
in their second annual conference in September, 
1950. A comprehensive study of the organization 
and administration of the state courts of highest 
jurisdiction was submitted to the Conference at that 
time. This study has been made by the Council of 
State Governments at the direction of the Con- 
ference, and the program and recommendations 
included therein were commended, adopted, and 
now are being put into effect in many of the states. 

The Council now is in the midst of a comparable 
study of the administration of justice generally in 
the states and this report should be available in 
1Q51. 

In this manner, and through this agency, the Con- 
ference of Chief Justices, the judicial branch of 
state government has joined the legislative and the 
executive branches in working together through one 
agency, the Council of State Governments, estab- 
lished for and dedicated to the maintenance and 
extension of adequate and competent democratic 
government within our federal system. 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 


No problem is of more importance to all of the 
states—no problem occupies more of the time and 
attention of the legislative and executive branches 
of state government—and no problem is more acute 
just now than that of tax and fiscal policy. 

For years the Council of State Governments has 
been working on this problem. After extensive 
research and in cooperation with federal and local 
governments, a plan and program designed to meet 
present-day needs was developed, and this year we 
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thought some constructive solutions were in sight. 

In order preserve and strengthen local self- 
government, many states, during the past three 
years, have expande d the tax areas and responsibili- 
ties of their localities and others are planning to do 
likewise. 

A similar plan in the realm of federal-state rela- 
tions was submitted to Congress, approved in part 
by the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and enacted by the House itself. 
[his plan and program would have enabled the 
states to raise more of their own revenue through 
their own efforts, thereby reducing their dependence 
upon the national government and thereby curtail- 
ing the further drift, or shift toward more central 
administration and greater central control. 

Then came Korea. The tax bill was shelved in the 
Senate and both the House and Senate began a 
search for more and additional revenue to meet the 
immediate national need and to guard against inter- 
national developments which might be far more 
serious and more costly. 

The state-local phases of our tax program doubt- 
less will be extended in the coming sessions of state 
legislatures—but the federal-state phase will have to 





NEW OFFICERS 
The Council of State Governments 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Council 
of State Governments at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on December g, 1950: 


President Hon. Frank J. Lausche, 
Governor of Ohio 


First Vice-President and Hon. Bernice T. Van det 
Chairman of the Board Vries, Member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Illinois 


Second Vice-President Hon. Gordon Tiffany, At 
torney General, New 
Hampshire 


Third Vice-President Senator Alonzo Hopkin, 
Member of the General 
Assembly, Utah 


Auditor Hon. Roger Phelps, Di 
rector of the Budget, 
Oklahoma 


Two new Managers-at-Large were also elected, to 
serve on the Board of Managers for a period of five 
years: 


Hon. Frank Carlson, United States Senator, Kansas 


Judge Richard Hartshorne, New Jersey 











be re-studied and re-examined in the light of cur- 
rent pressing events. To this task the states will 
devote their immediate attention in cooperation 
with committees from the House of Representatives 
and the United States Senate. 

There are a number of imponderables. For in- 
stance, will the states during the next biennium be 
hard-pressed for revenue to meet the increased 
demands made upon them? Or will the states, 
because of shortages of manpower and material, be 
forced to curtail their activities while their income 
taxes and their sales taxes yield larger and larger 
returns? 

To express it another way: Will it be necessary 
and desirable within the next year or two to think 
again in terms of curtailing inflation through the 
maintenance of tax rates, the retirement of debt, 
and the accumulation of surpluses? 

Only events, to a great extent beyond our con- 
trol, can answer that. 


Governmental Organization 


State governments are among the “biggest busi- 
nesses” in the country. Two of them have budgets 
approximating one billion dollars per year, and 
others in proportion to their size and population. 
These businesses affect directly and immediately the 
day-to-day life and living of all the American people. 

The effective and economical administration of 
these businesses is of the utmost importance. Such 
effective and economical administration requires 
proper organization, competent administration, and 
trained personnel. In order to secure such adminis- 
tration most of the states, through duly established 
commissions and agencies have been studying their 
governments and the reports of these studies, with 
definite recommendations, will be presented to the 
legislatures in most of the states. 

Some of them already have been presented, and 
in broad outline these reports follow the same pat- 
tern—a well-known pattern applicable to govern- 
ment and business alike: 

An overall organization of the government which 
insures its responsibility—responsibility for the govern- 
ment as a whole to the people themselves, and responsi- 
bility of the officials thereof to duly constituted authorities; 

A limited number of major departments and the 
coordination of similar activities and functions within 
these departments; and 

The selection of personnel on the basis of merit with 
advancement and compensation adjusted on the basis of 
performance. 

These general objectives are the same in large 
and small states, and are principles upon which 
any large-scale business must depend. 

The Council of State Governments has worked 
with all of these commissions; has conducted studies 
and developed reports for them, especially dealing 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 





The Tenth General Assembly 
of the States 


NTERNATIONAL Crisis was the pervading fact con- 
fronting all delegates as the Tenth General 
Assembly of the States, sponsored by the Coun- 

cil of State Governments, met last month in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. The ses- 
sions extended from December 7 to g, a time of 
grave military reverses in Korea. Recognition of the 
seriousness of the situation there and in the world 
at large reflected itself in every address and panel 
discussion. It gave special urgency to the delibera- 
tions on civil defense. But it was never forgotten in 
any of the other sessions—on social security, water 
resources, tax and fiscal policies, and specific sug- 
gestions for state legislation. 

Meeting the defense needs of America, preparing 
for an extended war if it came, seeking the road to 
peace, it was recognized, now took precedence over 
every other American enterprise. In order to concen- 
trate our resources of men, materials, and money in 
the major tasks imposed by the world crisis, the 
country and the states would need to forego numer- 
ous things that otherwise would be desirable. Yet 
there was no atmosphere of hysteria in the General 


Assembly. There was recognition that, even in 
crisis, basic, domestic responsibilities remained for 
which governments, including state governments, 
must discharge their obligations. These responsibili- 
ties included the education of the young, the health 
and minimum economic security of all, the develop- 
ment of natural resources essential to provide for 
our rising population as well as for defense. The 
apparent prospect that, at best, a long period of in- 
ternational tension confronts us, not a year or two, 
gave weight to those considerations, as did the fact 
that a nation’s strength abroad rests inevitably upon 
its strength within. 

In discussions and action the General Assembly 
pointed to rapid state progress for civil defense and 
to full state cooperation with the national govern- 
ment in larger aspects of defense. It pointed to 
continuing and sound action for our domestic ad- 
vancement. 

No previous session had met under more trying 
circumstances. As the Assembly of 1950 concluded, 
many delegates were of the opinion that none had 
been more constructive. 


Civil Defense 


OVERNOR Frank J. Lausche of Ohio, President 
of the Council of State Governments, pre- 
sided at the opening session of the General 

Assembly on Thursday, December 7, a panel dis- 
cussion on civil defense. The greatest problems con- 
fronting us, said the Governor, concerned our in- 
ternational relations and the defense of the United 
States, including civil defense. He suggested that 
discussion of civil defense include consideration of 
the over-all problem; state legislation, with state 
and local organization and methods of coordina- 
tion; and interstate phases. 

A statement to the General Assembly by James J. 
Wadsworth, Acting Deputy Administrator of the 
Civil Defense Office, National Security Resources 
Board, then was read. He pointed out that Millard 
F. Caldwell, former Governor of Florida, had been 
appointed by the President on December 1 as Civil 
Defense Administrator, and that Governor Cald- 
well had himself presided over the last meeting of 
the General Assembly. Mr. Wadsworth declared that 
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the “greatest pressure of the operating load in civil 
defense rests squarely on the shoulders of our state 
and local governments.’’ After emphasizing the 
urgency of action, his statement dealt with financial 
aspects as follows: 

“To sum up the appropriation picture, we are 
asking Congressional approval for 100 per cent 
federal financing of reserve supplies and equip- 
ment, to be stored in warehouses under federal 
jurisdiction. This stock-piling would include en- 
gineering supplies, blood plasma, medical supplies, 
evacuation supplies and similar materials, and 
would cost an additional $400 million over a three- 
year period. 

“We are also asking for 100 per cent federal 
financing of communications and communication 
control centers to distribute timely and adequate 
warning of enemy attack. It is estimated that such 
a system would cost about $32 million. 

“We have recommended that the federal govern- 
ment match equally the expenditures of states and 
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cities for the construction of communal-type shel- 
ters. The federal government’s estimated share of 
this program over a three-year period would amount 
to $1.125, billion. 

“In addition, we believe that the federal govern- 
ment ought to share with states and local communi- 
ties the cost of procuring special equipment for 
augmented fire, engineering, transportation, com- 
munication, and rescue services. The federal gov- 
ernment’s share for these purposes is estimated at 
about $100 million in the next three years, with the 
states and cities spending an equal amount. 

“It is our recommendation that the cost of local 
civil defense personnel and administration should 
be the financial responsibility of the states and local 
communities, together with the cost of supplies and 
equipment of a personal character needed by volun- 
teer workers. Preliminary estimates set this expendi- 
ture at approximately $200 million. 

“On the above basis the total cost of the United 
States civil defense plan over a three-year period 
would be $3.1 billion. The federal government's 
share of this cost would be $1.67 billion, or fifty- 
four per cent. State and local expenditures would 
be $1.43 billion, or forty-six per cent of the total 
cost.” 

Leaders of the ensuing discussion included Col. 
John Gault, Assistant Military Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of Defense; H. R. Gallagher, Director of State 
and Local Relations, Civil Defense Office; Col. R. 
G. Howie, Director of the Florida State Defense 
Council; Donald S. Leonard, Commissioner of the 
Michigan State Police; Senator Jesse M. Mayo of 
California; and Attorney General Gordon M. 
Tiffany of New Hampshire. 

Throughout the discussion the necessity of rapid 
progress in sound civil defense preparations at each 
level of government was recognized. Satisfaction 
that every state now has a civil defense organiza- 
tion was expressed, but it was emphasized that this 
was only the beginning. Determination of the states 
to forge ahead was apparent in the words of every 
speaker representing the states. 

Representatives of the Civil Defense Office briefly 
reviewed the United States Plan for Civil Defense 
and its wide distribution. Meetings had been held 
with state and local officials, including civil defense 
directors, about the plan and its details. A field staff 
of the Office was working with the states and was at 
their service. Additional manuals and summary 
pamphlets were in preparation and would be sent 
to the proper state authorities. Test exercises in 
civil defense had been held in selected cities; it was 
suggested that states urge their cities to hold similar 
exercises in the immediate future. Conferences with 
Canadian officials had been held during the last 
two weeks looking to mutual civil defense aid in 
event of attack. It was brought out that the Civil 


Defense Office believed that state directors of civil 
defense should be salaried, on bases similar to mem- 
bers of the governors’ cabinets. Adequate staff for 
the directors and larger civil defense powers for 
governors generally were urged. 

The subject of shelters against atomic attack re- 
ceived close attention. Members of the panel raised 
the question of their effectiveness. For example, 
would we have a warning system enabling citizens 
in a target area to reach the shelters in time? If 
not, it was suggested, we would be wasting money 
in building shelters. Representatives of the Civil 
Defense Office replied that studies of shelter prob- 
lems still were under way and were being speeded. 
As for warning, the military could now warn key- 
point centers, and this, it was estimated, would 
come about eight minutes before attack. Whether 
the warning was carried from the key-point centers 
to the people would depend on local organization 
and preparation. Such local warning systems were 
not generally ready now. 

A discussion leader expressed the view that it 
might be better for the localities to pay 75 per 
cent of the cost of “utilitarian” shelters—those which 
could be used for other purposes, such as under- 
ground garages or parking areas, than defense alone 
—instead of meeting the cost by fifty-fifty matching 
with the federal government, as proposed by the 
Civil Defense Office. It was suggested that more 
would be obtained for the money were the localities 
to bear the major share, and that localities where 
such shelters were to be located, and which would 
derive the non-defense benefit from them, should 
pay a larger share than other localities. Then, for 
“non-utilitarian” shelters, the formula might be re- 
versed, the federal government paying 75 per cent 
and the localities 25 per cent. . 

Question also was raised as to whether it would 
not be well to remove the provisions in regard to 
shelters from the civil defense law now pending 
before Congress, so as not to risk delay of the bill 
as a whole because of difficulties in deciding about 
shelters. The General Assembly, it was suggested, 
might well deal with that matter in its resolutions. 

The limited action that could be taken now to 
meet an emergency was recognized, and it was 
pointed out that Congress even then was at work 
on the proposed civil defense act in order to push 
preparations. 

Members of the panel emphasized the necessity 
of channeling civil defense organization and opera- 
tion from the federal level through the states to the 
localities. 

Advice to municipalities in Michigan by the civil 
defense authorities of that state was summarized 
as an example of what could be done construc- 
tively. Without awaiting further information from 
federal or state sources, the Michigan municipalities 
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had been told they should take action including 
selection of a local authority in charge of civil de- 
fense operations; obtaining of adequate staff; pick- 
ing of a central control spot—now—where the op- 
erating staff would meet in event of emergency, 
even if this was only the basement under the city 
hall; securing of fire auxiliaries; survey of available 
equipment, including vans and other vehicles to 
carry the injured; decision as to disposition, in event 
of emergency, of prisoners in the city jails; survey 
of available hospital beds; institution of some sys- 
tem of air raid warning, if only a preliminary sys- 
tem pending further advice from national authori- 
ties. 

The necessity of interstate cooperation in civil 
defense, including cooperation through interstate 
compact, received special emphasis. In this connec- 


tion action of ten northeastern states in drafting a 
compact, broad in scope and with room for supple- 
mentary agreements by particular states, was re- 
viewed. Text of this compact was before the Gen- 
eral Assembly as the discussion proceeded. Its terms 
had been kept broad so that it could be considered 
as a working basis for states in any part of the 
country. Attack and disaster, it was pointed out, do 
not honor state or city lines; the purpose of this 
compact was a sharing of resources for common 
civil defense, and time was of the essence in pre- 
paring for such sharing. It was suggested in this 
connection that the General Assembly request 
Congress to act favorably on pending resolutions 
to grant consent in advance authorizing the states 
to enter into civil defense and disaste1 compacts. 
(See resolutions on civil defense, page 23.) 


Luncheon Session 


EPRESENTATIVE Bernice T. Van der Vries of 
Illinois, First Vice-President and Chairman 
of the Board of Managers of the Council of 

State Governments, presided at a luncheon on De- 
cember 7 at which Erwin D. Canham, editor of The 
Christian Science Monitor, delivered a moving ad- 
dress on the crisis. The day was, as he pointed out, 
the “tragic and heroic anniversary” of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. To perform the task now before 
us he urged five principal courses: achievement of 
the fullest measure of national unity; use of our 


best resources of statecraft as well as military leader- 
ship in liquidating the dangerous position in Asia; 
mobilizing of the economic and human resources 
of the free world to resist aggression; awakening of 
ourselves and others to the real issue of our times— 
a conflict in the minds and hearts of men between 
materialism and spiritual values, a conflict in which 
our “individual-based system, with all its faults, is 
the authentic revolution leading men forward;” 
and a turning to God in prayer for guidance. 
(See page 6 for text of Mr. Canham’s address.) 


Social Security — 195] 


OBERT L. Mouton, Chairman of the Ohio 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation, pre- 
sided at the Thursday afternoon session, be- 

ginning with a panel discussion on Social Security 
in 1951. In introducing the subject he pointed out 
that problems involved may need to be reviewed in 
the light of the international situation. 

Professor Edwin E. Witte, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics at the University of Wis- 
consin, in an opening address, likewise related social 
security closely to the crisis. He held that what had 
happened in Korea made its consideration even 
more appropriate. Every domestic program needed 
examination in respect to whether it contributed to 
victory in the struggle with Communism, said the 
speaker, but it was erroneous to believe that the 
crisis meant we should curtail social security. How 
a society cares for the helpless comes close to meas- 
uring the degree of its civilization. Now, when the 


best efforts of all our people are necessary, he said, 
we need to preserve and strengthen social security 
in order to strengthen the nation. 

Moreover, Professor Witte continued, in a de- 
fense economy unemployment rises at first, during 
the period of initial adjustment, and even after 
production is going at full steam some unemploy- 
ment remains. With the stepping up of production, 
more industrial accidents are likely; we need to 
provide for that. Nor do war and crisis reduce the 
problems of children and the aged who require aid. 
The speaker believed we should increase contribu- 
tions in the old age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem—one of the results of which would be to help 
combat inflation. 

On larger, world considerations, he asserted, we 
need to expand our social security in order, through 
the object lesson of what we are doing, to give hope 
to oppressed millions elsewhere and thus make it 
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easier to gain and hold allies. Chiselers and loafers 
certainly should be eliminated from the assistance 
rolls, he emphasized, but the far greater number of 
loyal workers need protection. Likewise, social serv- 
ices of a remedial nature continue to be needed: 
for public health in general, for crippled children, 
for maternal care, and for meeting other needs. 

Discussing changes effected in social security by 
recent amendment of the law, Professor Witte felt 
that these had not carried expansion far enough 
but had brought real advances. The expansion in 
old age and survivors insurance should assist the 
states, he pointed out, by permitting a lesser burden 
in assistance than otherwise would be needed, and 
by enabling some of the states’ own employes to 
obtain insurance under social security. Yet a great 
many public employes, including state employes, 
still were excluded under the law because they were 
covered by existing systems; this constituted dis- 
crimination against them as compared with em- 
ployes of private industry. 

Federal aid to the disabled also had been pro- 
vided for the first time, and Professor Witte found 
that constructive. 

In discussing the lessened burden which the ex- 
tension of social security could mean to the states, 
he warned that this would be offset at least in part 
by the increasing cost of living, which required 
larger relief payments to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

Leaders in the panel discussion that followed in- 
cluded Senator Donald P. Dunklee of Colorado; 
Loula F. Dunn, Director of the American Public 


Welfare Association; Jane M. Hoey, Director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Federal Security 
Agency; George W. Mitchell, Director of the IIli- 
nois Department of Finance; and Oscar C. Pogge, 
Director of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Federal Security Agency. 

Effects and complexities involved in the recent 
extension of old-age and survivors insurance and 
other changes in social security received extensive 
discussion, with particular reference to phases af- 
fecting state governments. Belief was expressed that 
states in their legislative sessions of 1951 would take 
action to implement various phases of the expanded 
program, with variations to accord with differing 
conditions among the states. In the words of one of 
the speakers, three levels of government—federal, 
state, and local—were working together in the so- 
cial security field, and the states more and more 
were “the middle man in this three-way partner- 
ship,” a status that gave them extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for public service. 

In attempting to gauge welfare action during the 
coming biennium, it was emphasized, various eco- 
nomic aspects needed to be kept in mind. Economic 
activity of the country, a speaker said, certainly 
would be high; inflation was hard to measure, but 
there would be at least some more of it. The new 
federal legislation would save some money for the 
States as compared with what they would need to 
spend in the field without the legislation; but in- 
flation would have its offsetting effect and reduce 
the savings. 

(See resolution on social security, page 24.) 


State Programs for Disability 


HE NEXT panel, over which Mr. Moulton also 
presided, was devoted to state programs for 
disability insurance. 

Mary Donlon, Chairman of the New York State 
Workmen's Compensation Board, delivered the 
opening address. Thus far, she pointed out, there 
are three generally accepted social insurances, ef- 
fective in all forty eight states: workmen’s compen- 
sation; a state program; unemployment insurance, 
a federal-state program; and old-age and survivors 
insurance, a national program. The gap to date has 
been “the wage-earner’s risk of loss of wages due 
to a disability that does not entitle him to work- 
men’s compensation benefits because it is due to 
off-the-job injury or sickness that is non-occupa- 
tional.” 

Four states now have pioneered in this field “with 
disability benefits, or cash sickness, social insurance 
laws’”—Rhode Island, which began administration 
of its law in 1943; California, which instituted its 


program in 1946; New Jersey, which followed in 
1949; and New York, which began in 1950. Much 
interest in non-occupational benefits programs now 
was evident in a number of states. 

In considering legislation, Miss Donlon said, ex- 
perience of the four pioneer states may be helpful 
to others. Benefit programs and methods of ad- 
ministration differed among the existing plans—“a 
heartening example of the opportunities for useful 
experimentation afforded by our federal system.” 

In New York, she reported, transfer of relief 
arising from disability to an insured program is ex- 
pected to mean a large saving to the state in addi- 
tion to aiding the people insured. New York, for 
several reasons which she analyzed, had rejected 
the payroll-tax, government-administered program 
which is the basis of the legislation in the other 
three states. It turned, instead, “to the privately 
insured, government-supervised method of provid- 
ing benefits which has proved itself in thirty-six 
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years of experience in workmen’s compensation.” 
In California and New Jersey, she continued, there 
were provisions permitting “contracting out’ from 
the tax-supported, government-administered pro- 
grams into private insurance or approved self- 
assurance. New York obviated “contracting out” 
by requiring all employers to insure or become ap- 
proved as self-insurers. 

“It seems inevitable that in our industrialized 
society there will be more, not less, of the social 


State 


HE General Assembly held a state dinner at 

7:30 p.m. Mrs. Van der Vries presided. In the 

address of the evening Governor Lausche de- 
livered a ringing call for American unity and devo- 
tion in the face of the international crisis. When 
“the chips are down,” the Governor said, the Re- 
publican and the Democrat assuredly will stand side 
by side as Americans, giving everything so that our 
country shall live. He was convinced that Russia 
would strike whenever she believed the time op- 
portune. We must develop our civil defense, he 


Natural 


OVERNOR Val Peterson of Nebraska presided 
over the Friday morning session—a panel 
discussion, with wide participation—on na- 

tural resources. 

In introducing the subject, he stated that we have 
been careless of the plenitude of our natural re- 
sources and now are coming to a time when we will 
not have a plenitude of them. We face deficiencies, 
he warned, and we must conserve. Will we have the 
resources for all-out war if it comes? Will we have 
enough to support our rising population? The 
Governor emphasized that our two basic resources 
are land and water—but that land can be worn out 
and that water can work either for or against man, 
depending upon its management. We have other 
undeveloped resources, he continued, and as our 
population grows we will need every pound of food, 
oil, gas, timber, and other great natural resources 
that we can develop. 

As an example of what management of our re- 
sources can do to enrich the country he cited power 
development in the Columbia valley, “one of the 
miracles of America.”’ Years ago, the Governor re- 
called, people of the valley itself scoffed at the idea 
that they could use the kilowatts envisioned; now 


services,” Miss Donlon concluded. “Whether, and to 
what extent, they can be provided through in- 
creased benefits rather than as tax-supported serv- 
ices is a considerable challenge to legislators.” 

James G. Bryant, Director of the California De- 
partment of Employment, and Senator Richard H. 
Lee of Massachusetts were leaders in the discussion 
that followed, in which the various existing pro- 
grams were reviewed. 

(See resolution on disability benefits, page 24.) 


Dinner 


said, but we must do more. We would meet the 
challenge of the enemy from without, but we must 
also meet it from within; as young men begin to go 
to war, no American should begin to think about 
how much money he would make. If our country 
should perish, said the Governor, civilization would 
perish. We owe too much to our ancestors, too 
much to the world, not to stand up today as bravely 
as in the past. Our cause, he declared, is right, 
morally and ethically, and we will win. (See page 4 
for text of Governor Lausche’s address.) 


Resources 


they use it all and need more power, as does the 
United States as a whole. 

Governor Peterson suggested that the panel deal 
with these questions: With America on or near the 
verge of war, what can we do to maintain the gains 
in resources which we have achieved? What can 
we do to step up our conservation? 

Leaders of the panel discussion included Senator 
Floyd E. Anderson of New York; Professor Richard 
Bradfield, head of the Department of Agronomy, 
Cornell University; H. H. Mobley, Director of the 
Missouri Resources and Development Commission; 
Major General Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army: Jack V. Rogers, Director 
of the Washington Department of Conservation 
and Development; W. G. Sloan, Chairman of the 
Missouri Basin Field Committee, Department of 
the Interior; and Charles P. Swan, Commissioner 
of the Tennessee Department of Conservation. 

Like Governor Peterson, participants in the dis- 
cussion dwelt on the relationship of resources man- 
agement both to the current international crisis 
and to the long-range American population increase 
in prospect. Power, for example, was needed now 
for defense. Looking farther ahead, we need to face 
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the fact, it was stated, that our mineral resources 
will be largely exhausted one day. Right now we 
need iron, copper, zinc, and manganese, and must 
go into the world market for them. If, but only if, 
we make best use of land and water, can we afford 
to depend on: the world market to supply our min- 
eral deficiencies. 

The land-and-population problem was pointed 
up by emphasis on the fact that we now had about 
3.6 acres per person in the country—a little less than 
in 1900. We have overcome some of that deficiency 
by improved agricultural processes, but, with a 
doubling of our population in prospect for the next 
half century, we must develop food production to 
the fullest extent possible. One member of the 
panel emphasized that possibilities of increasing 
land under cultivation are not great; perhaps irri- 
gation could raise the total by five or ten per cent. 
Accordingly, he continued, our larger supplies of 
food and fiber will need to come from land already 
under cultivation. “We must increase its produc- 
tivity,” he said. “It is not enough to have conserva- 
tion.” We possess the materials necessary for a 
soil-building program—phosphates, nitrogen, and 
others. But these would not suffice for best use of 
land under cultivation unless we use water more 
effectively than we have done. In this connection 
the speaker pointed out that the uses of irrigation 
were not restricted to arid regions; it had its place 
in more humid regions, and was spreading to them. 

In the last analysis, it was emphasized, good land 
management for agriculture depended on _ the 
farmer on the farm—his grasp of the problem and 
his performance. This meant a special responsibility 
for the states, a panel member said, for the states 
were closer to the farmers, and they had been con- 
tent to let the federal government do too much of 
the job. 

Development of the Missouri River Basin was 
discussed at length by members of the panel. 

“We have embarked on a cooperative venture 
in the Missouri Valley unprecedented in the United 
States,” one participant summarized. “We _ have 
such a wide diversity of water problems and uses 
in the valley that they formerly brought disputes 
among states. Now, once a month, we bring the 
interested federal and state agencies together in 
meetings of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee to iron out problems. We have been working 
harmoniously. We do not claim that this is the 
program for other areas; we do say it is working 
well with us.” 

The Pick-Sloan Plan, with which the Inter- 
Agency Committee is proceeding, was summarized 
by another speaker as ‘“‘a great dream—to practice 
soil conservation in the basin, to contain moisture, 
to impound angry flood waters, to build many dams 
—some of them gigantic—which would release the 
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waters in orderly fashion to work for man. It is 
a plan to generate 12 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity at low cost, to bring firm water supplies to 
the city, to irrigate land, and to develop recrea- 
tional facilities, which have not been too great in 
the valley.” Emphasis in the plan was on “the 
largest degree of local control consistent with the 
obtaining of good results.” 

One member of the panel estimated that the plan 
would mean eventual increase of agricultural pro- 
duction by more than 37 per cent in the basin. 
Search throughout the basin for means of utilizing 
its mineral resources to the full also was emphasized. 

It was recognized that the plan could be im- 
proved, and one of the delegates stated there were 
phases in it which were questioned in his state. 
He said this was not a “time for bickering” but that 
it was a time for “constructive criticism, pointed to 
the development of a sound national policy which 
the operating agencies can implement.” 

Differences between federal agencies on conserva- 
tion and management of resources were discussed. 
One of the panel members, recognizing that the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Department of Agriculture had been crit- 
icized because of such differences, suggested that all 
of the agencies in question were operating within 
limitations and policies laid down by Congress— 
and that most of the criticism, accordingly, should 
be directed at Congress rather than the agencies. 

Lively interest was expressed in the forthcoming 
report of the President’s Water. Resources Policy 
Commission which, it was hoped, would offer a con- 
structive lead. 

Great river valley developments other than the 
Missouri project were outlined by panel members. 
Achievements of the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin—Incodel—were reviewed, and 
the current great upper-basin project for city water 
supply and drought control was explained. The 
cost of this was estimated at $500 million, $400 mil- 
lion of it self-liquidating. Incodel would recom- 
mend it, with an interstate compact and sufficient 
appropriations, to the legislatures of the participat- 
ing states. 

Speaking of the Columbia River Valley, a member 
underlined the great benefits in power, irrigation, 
and fisheries involved in its water management. 
There was a present shortage of power, he reported, 
in spite of vast past development, but vast power 
potential remained for development. Likewise, wide 
extension of irrigation was to come. “Our states,” 
he said, “believe we should have an interstate com- 
pact for the Columbia River, to forestall future dis- 
agreements which we do not yet have. And we are 
developing the concept of a comprehensive plan 
for the basin.” 

Concerning the Tennessee Valley Authority it 
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was recalled by a panel member that when the 
project was proposed in the early ’30s many ques- 
tions were asked. People in the valley wondered 
whether the power envisaged ever would be needed. 
Now, despite the great development of hydraulic 
power that has taken place, this region, also, had a 
power shortage. Ninety-five per cent of the water 
resources in the valley were being utilized. The 
speaker asserted that, on the basis of such expe- 
rience, it could be predicted surely that wherever 
such projects were planned in the United States, 
the resulting power all would be used. 

In closing the panel, Governor Peterson sum- 
marized that in the operating stage there were 
four ways of river basin management: each federal 
agency handling its own project—a system that has 
worked in various regions; a volunteer inter-agency 


committee approach of federal and state agencies, 
as in the Columbia and Missouri basins; TVA, a 
centralized agency, which had produced fine results 
in its region; and an interstate compact approach, 
such as was being considered in the Middle West. 

Unless the United States practices conservation 
of soil, moisture, and timber, then, after fifty or one 
hundred years, America will approach the terrible 
condition of Greece, o1 parts of China, North Africa, 
and Spain, the Governor warned. Next to the secur- 
ing of peace, he stated, management of our resources 
is the most fundamental question before us. He sug- 
gested that the delegates, in going from this panel, 
should not dwell so much on the details of differing 
devices in different parts of the country—but to re- 
solve that the job must be done. 

(See resolution on natural resources, page 24.) 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 


OVERNOR Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois pre- 
sided over the Friday afternoon session, a 
panel discussion of tax and fiscal policy. 

Next to assuring a peaceful world, the Governor 
stated, our most pressing immediate problem is 
warding off inflation. We already have had infla- 
tion; the dollar already is depleted, and our state 
governments, with the rest of the country, are af- 
fected. Governor Stevenson pointed out that taxa- 
tion is the chief means at Congress’ disposal for con- 
trol of inflation. He warned that unless Congress 
imposed taxes to pay most, at least, of the cost of 
rearmament, the dams would be breached and in- 
flation would break through. 

The Governor suggested that state and local gov- 
ernments, in view of the situation, should postpone 
all except the most needed construction—in orde1 
not to bid up prices, and also to save materials. 

But highways, the Governor added, were needed, 
both for the sake of our economy and defense. They 
were depleted and they needed to be improved. 
Public assistance, likewise, remains with us. We 
must support those who require this aid, said Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, in health and decency—and the 
costs will be higher because of inflation; we must 
not pay for those who can work. The labor shortage 
will affect our ability to obtain efficient state em- 
ployes and will affect the salary scales required to 
retain those who are needed. 

Four problems, the Governor summarized, con- 
fronted the panel today: an immediate problem— 
where will the states obtain the money they need?; 
state-local fiscal relations; state-federal fiscal rela- 
tions; and the effects of mobilization, raising the 
question whether another surplus period lies ahead 


for state government. 

Leaders of the ensuing panel discussion included 
Roy Blough, member of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers; Charles F. Conlon, Executive 
Director of the Federation of Tax Administrators; 
Roger Phelps, Director of the Oklahoma Budget 
Division; Elmer B. Staats, Assistant Director of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget; Robert F. 
Steadman, Controller, Michigan Department of Ad- 
ministration; and Norman Wood, member of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives. 

Throughout the discussion, the effects of the in- 
ternational crisis on federal finance and the entire 
national economy were considered. The immediate 
problem of state finance received searching inquiry 
in the light of the over-all pi ture. 

Since government costs have been rising faster 
than income, more dollars are required for state 
government now than before the war, a member 
pointed out. Today budgets had to be based, he 
said, not entirely on need, but on what people are 
willing to pay for. In 1951 living standards would 
have to come down with cutbacks in industry; con- 
trols would be imposed; industries would face tax 
rises. State governments must examine the effects 
which such factors as those would have on their 
financial structures. If the states were to raise new 
taxes, they should look to those sources in which 
rising prices would bring favorable yields; they 
must examine the effects of rationing on the gaso- 
line tax, to cite one example. State government, he 
concluded, should tighten its belt and hold the 
programs of its agencies to levels that could be met 
through present taxes if possible. 

Another panel member agreed that the states 
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should, and would, loyally eliminate non-essential 
expenses. “But it is just when we get to the defini- 
tion of what is ‘essential’ that difficulty arises,” he 
observed. For example, with the school population 
growing, with needs for public assistance remaining, 
with the importance of highways to national de- 
fense, should we curtail in these fields, or advance? 
Is higher education important to national defense, 
or not? If this is to be a two-year crisis, the speaker 
continued, perhaps we can afford to strip our uni- 
versities and send most of the students to war; if it 
is to be a period of ten years of great tension, how 
can we face the masses of men in Red China and 
Russia—masses so much more numerous than ours— 
unless we continue to develop wisdom, scientific 
research, better methods? And if, as Mr. Canham 
had said, this is a war of ideas, the speaker asked, 
shall we cut or curtail education in the social 
sciences? Can we afford that from the standpoint of 
defense, not counting the long-range cultural ef- 
fects? Similar problems, he added, presented them- 
selves in other fields. 

lurning more specifically to the subject of state- 
local fiscal relations, the General Assembly heard a 
review of Pennsylvania’s Act 481, authorizing muni- 
cipalities to tax a wide range of sources, and its 
results to date. Taxes which the localities of the 
state seemed to prefer under this legislation, it was 
reported, included per capita levies and taxes on 
amusements, salaries, and wages. 

On federal-state relations, a discussion leader 
summarized the view that prospects were not, under 
present circumstances, good for realization of the 
plan, which once had appeared likely of fulfillment, 
for elimination of federal taxation in certain fields 
particularly suitable for state and local taxation, so 
that states could expand their revenue structures 
and so that federal grants could be reduced accord- 
ingly. Progress had been made toward such a pro- 
gram—and then came Korea. “It quickly became 
apparent that Congress would have a single-track 
mind,” said the speaker, and the likelihood of its 
vacating tax fields became small. There was, how- 
ever, he added, possibility of reduction of grants. 

Another panel member, dealing with federal 
financial measures to meet the international crisis, 
reminded the General Assembly that twice since the 
beginning of the Korean conflict the President had 


State Legislative 


SSEMBLYMAN Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation, presided over a panel 

discussion Saturday morning of the state legislative 


asked for substantial increases to the 1951 defense 
budget. Congress had voted “one addition of $17 
billion and is now considering the second supple- 
mentary request of $18 billion.”” The new budget 
for 1952 would show considerably higher expendi- 
tures than for 1951, and the economic effect of de- 
fense orders already was evident. “Our fiscal policies 
—particularly our tax policies and our programs of 
non-defense spending—will have to recognize those 
facts,” he said. Among other measures, the Presi- 
dent has adopted “a firm policy of restricting 
sharply any civil public works construction that 
does not contribute directly to defense activities.” 
As a result, reduction or at least a slowing down 
of scheduled increases was to be expected for sev- 
eral programs with direct impact on state or local 
governments. 

These included grants for hospital construction, 
airports, highways, slum clearance, low-rent hous- 
ing, faculty and student housing at college cam- 
puses, and advanced planning of public works. 
While maintaining essential services, the federal 
government had taken steps to reduce expendi- 
tures for many programs and to lessen use of ma- 
terials and manpower; state and local governments 
should take similar actions. The speaker pointed 
out that in World War II, even before Pearl Har- 
bor, the Council of State Governments made a sig- 
nificant contribution by setting up concrete guides 
for state and local action. He suggested that it 
would be timely for state and local governraent “to 
undertake cooperative action now, similar to that 
during the last war, to foster consistent fiscal action 
at all levels.” 

Continuing the discussion of the effects of mo- 
bilization, another panel leader endorsed the basic 
proposition that expense which could be avoided 
on sound principles should be avoided, but also 
emphasized that many functions of government are 
essential. He said the rule should be to hold down 
on programs “not necessary for health, productivity, 
and morale.” The states, he suggested, should fol- 
low the policy of the Council of State Governments 
of 1941 and 1942 to effect such curtailment, to “pay 
as you go,” to pay off debts, to maintain tax rates 
consistent with economic stability, and to keep re- 
serves for the future. 

(See resolution on tax and fiscal policy, page 23.) 


Program for 1951 


program for 1951 that had been developed by the 

Council’s Drafting Committee of State Officials. 
Mr. Ostertag, recently elected to Congress, was a 

charter member of the Council, and he opened the 
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session by emphasizing the lasting importance of 
the Council’s work. 

“I have been a part of this great organization for 
fifteen years, and last year was elected a member 
of the Board of Managers for five years,’”’ he said. 
“So I will not be leaving you. I am a believer in 
State government; in a strong union of strong states; 
and in the proposition that if we are to preserve 
the rights of the states we must meet the responsi- 
bilities of the states. 

“In these dark days the question for all of us is 
‘What is our part?’ In facing it let us realize that 
we must be strong within, as well as through the 
world.” 

Mr. Ostertag invited the General Assembly’s at- 
tention to copies of a report before all members, 
“Suggested State Legislation—Program for 1951,” 
prepared by the Council's Drafting Committee of 
State Officials. The panel dwelt on a number of its 
provisions. Discussion leaders included Deputy At- 
torney General Harrington Adams of Pennsyl- 
vania; Howard L. Barkdull, President of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws; Willoughby A. Colby of the New 
Hampshire Department of Public Welfare; P. 
Kenneth Peterson, member of the Minnesota House 
of Representatives; and Senator John W. Van Ness, 
President Pro Tem of the Indiana Senate. 

It was pointed out that none of the acts contained 
in the report was designed to be “thrown into the 
legislative hopper” of a given state without study 
in that state; all were suggested acts. 

Concerning the Model State Civil Defense Act, 
it was explained that the report this year carried 
the act of 1949 with certain amendments now sug- 
gested by federal authorities and others. The im- 
portance also was stressed of state action to adopt 
interstate compacts on civil defense as suggested in 
a resolution of the Drafting Committee. 

Attention was called to suggested tax and fiscal 
acts: an enabling act to make possible the coverage 
of certain state and local governmental employes 
under federal old-age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions adopted by Congress this year; an act for state 
budgeting of federal grants in aid; an act authoriz- 
ing proper state and local fiscal officers to deduct 
portions of the salaries of employes, when requested 
by them, for purchase of United States bonds; and 
an act permitting exchange of tax information 
among states and with the federal government o1 
local governments. 

Discussion next centered on a revised act, carried 
in the report, for reciprocal enforcement by states 


of obligations to support dependents left in one 
state by husbands who abscond to another state. 
Provisions of a bill carried in the 1950 program of 
state legislation were substantially incorporated in 
the new act, which was drawn up following careful 
study of such legislation by a special committee of 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. The new act has the approval of 
the National Conference and the American Bar As- 
sociation. The Drafting Committee felt that it 
should replace the earlier proposals and _ receive 
favorable consideration in all states. 

Various crime control bills were discussed: an act 
to require notice of intention to offer evidence of 
an alibi in a criminal case; one which would dis- 
qualify a public official for office for five years if 
he refused to testify on matters relating to his office 
on the ground that tend to 
incriminate him; and another dealing with bur- 
glars’ tools. The Drafting Committee report recom- 
mended that states review and improve their laws 


his answer might 


relating to sex offenses and offered several sugges- 
tions in this connection; the committee had decided 
that further study was necessary before inclusion of 
specific legislation in a committee report. 

Suggested mental health legislation received close 
attention. In commenting on drafting committee 
proposals a member of the panel emphasized the 
rising magnitude of the mental health problem but 
pointed out that changing public attitudes and 
awareness of the need for advance presented good 
opportunity for progress in the states. We must, 
he said, stress treatment and cure as against the 
custodial concept of care; we must find good psy- 
chiatric aides and nurses, develop outpatient treat- 
ment, and expand research. Included in the Draft 
ing Committee’s report were suggestions on legisla- 
tion respecting hospitalization for the mentally ill, 
a suggested act concerning reciprocal agreements 
for interstate transportation of the mentally ill, and 
suggestions respecting legislation for state programs 
on alcoholism. 

Highway safety and motor truck regulation like- 
wise received emphasis. The Drafting Committee's 
report suggested that the states consider the recom- 
mendations Council of State Gov- 
ernments in its report on these subjects to the 
this year. A state 
school bus law also was presented and discussed. 


made by the 


Governors’ Conference model 

Following the panel discussion of suggested state 
legislation Mrs. Van der Vries took the chair and 
the General Assembly adopted the resolutions which 
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appear on pages 
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Resolutions Adopted by the 


Tenth General Assembly of the States 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 9, 1950 


Civil Defense 


In view of the grave world situation today, an effec- 
tively operated civil defense program is essential as a 
first line of security for the nation. In case of atomic 
attack, the battleground will be our cities and communi- 
ties. Adequate civil defense is the only answer, and all 
levels of government—federal, state, and local—must be 
prepared to move expeditiously. 

Experience during the last war emphasized the need 
for effective civil defense measures, as contrasted with 
operations and activities which fall under the military 
establishment. It has also been demonstrated that a prop- 
erly conceived civil defense program must follow a chain 
of command which operates from the federal government 
to and through the state governments, and from the 
states to then political subdivisions. 

The Tenth General Assembly 


President of 


of the States wishes to 
commend the the United States for 
cent appointment of Millard F. Caldwell of Florida as 
Civil Defense Administrator of the designated 
Civil Defense Administration. The Assembly 
further commends the rapid progress made by federal 
civil defense officials in outlining a civil defense plan 


his re- 


newly 
General 


and program during recent wecks. 
Ihe ‘Tenth General 


stronely 


Assembly of the States 
record as that federal 


legislation should adhere to the administrative principle 


goes on 


insisting civil defense 


of working with and through state governments, rather 
than directly with localities, in the development of a 
national civil defense program. It is also urged that_all 
civil defense opt rations be continued under the control 
of a civilian agency, rather than subject to military au- 
thority 

The Tenth States 
mends that the Congress of the United States take im- 


General Assembly of the recom- 
mediate action during the present session to enact neces- 
sary basic federal civil defense legislation. Action on the 
matter of shelters 


and constructing bomb 


should be considered separately by the Congress if this 


financing 


is necessary to avoid a time-consuming controversy 


immediate enactment of essential 


civil defense legislation. 


which would delay 


State Defense Legislation 
There 


drafts of suggested state civil defense legislation and an 


have been presented to this conference the 


interstate civil defense and disaster compact. Both of 
these basic elements of an adequate civil defense pro- 
gram are essential for the safety and protection of our 
citizens. 
Therefore, the Tenth General Assembly of the States 
strongly urges that all states take prompt steps to enact 
adequate basic civil defense legislation and that they 
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enter into the proposed interstate civil defense and di- 
saster compact with their sister states. It is suggested 
that consideration be given to calling special sessions of 
the legislatures in states where no regular legislative 
sessions are impending. The state legislatures are urged 
to appropriate sufficient funds to make civil defense 
effective immediately, and there should be no delay or 
doubts with respect to the need for adequate appropri- 
ations to accomplish this purpose. 

The Tenth General Assembly of the States respectfully 
requests the Congress of the United States to take im- 
mediate action on pending resolutions granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the states to enter into interstate civil 
defense and disaster compacts, without delegation of 
the power of consent to any federal administration 
agency. 


Indemnification of Civil Defense Forces 


To some extent, the enrollment of civil defense volun- 
teers has been hampered by the fact that no provision 
exists for the indemnification of volunteer personnel 
who may be injured or killed in the performance of 
their duties. The immediate need for the enrollment of 
much additional personnel in civil defense work is ap- 
parent. Therefore, the Tenth General Assembly of the 
States urges that Congress take steps to provide for in- 
demnification of duly constituted civil defense forces 
who voluntarily assume civil defense duties, such in- 
demnification to be similar to the war risk insurance 
provided during World War II. 

We further suggest that appropriate agencies of the 
national government carefully evaluate our civil defense 
manpower needs in a manner similar to studies now 
being made of military and industrial manpower require- 
ments. 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 

The exigencies of world crisis make necessary greatly 
increased expenditures for national defense. To assist 
in maintaining a stable and productive national econ- 
omy, the states should make every effort to defer or 
eliminate capital outlay and non-essential expenditures 
and to conserve manpower in state services to the great- 
est extent possible. Therefore, the Tenth General As- 
sembly of the States urges that the states develop a fiscal 
program, for the duration of the emergency period, 
which will make manpower, materials, and money avail- 
able for the defense effort. 


Interstate Cooperation 


Many governmental problems that transcend state 
lines require common solutions by the states working to- 
gether within regions and throughout the country. Any 
lack of cooperation results inevitably in the transfer to 
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the federal government of powers, duties, and functions 
which are state responsibilities. 

The states increasingly are establishing joint coopera 
tive programs by interstate compacts for institutional 
care, educational facilities, water resources, pollution 
abatement, crime control, conservation of coastal fish- 
eries, and forest fire protection. This is entirely in accord 
with the principle that governmental services should be 
provided and administered by those governments which 
are closest to the people, and it is a forceful demonstra 
tion that centralization of governmental power is not 
necessary to meet many problems of an interstate nature. 

Therefore, the Tenth General Assembly of the States 
strongly recommends the increased use of the interstate 
compact as a method of handling interstate problems 
and further urges the states to participate actively in ex- 
ploring ways and means by which the interstate compact 
may be applied to existing and future interstate activi- 
ties. 

The Tenth General Assembly of the States commends 
the states in the southern region for their successful de- 
velopment of a regional higher education compact and 
commends the western states and territories for thei 
recent preparation of a similar plan and program to pro- 
vide expanded facilities and interchange of students in 
fields of higher education. 

The Tenth General Assembly of the States also wishes 
to commend the western states and the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont for their efforts to formu 
late regional interstate compacts providing for the estab 
lishment of interstate institutions for the custody of de- 
fective delinquents. 


Natural Resources 


Since the turn of the century, general recognition of 
the urgent need for careful conservation, intelligent de 
velopment, and effective utilization of our nation’s nat 
ural resources has resulted in commendable progress in 
cooperative programs of conservation on all levels of 
government. While the demands of national prepared 
ness in the present emergency require curtailment of all 
possible non-defense spending, it is important in terms 
of the future well-being of our nation that the significant 
gains which have been made be preserved. 

Adequate supplies of electric power are essential to the 
successful conduct of an effective 
defense. The Tenth General 
urges the federal government to bend every 


program of national 
Assembly of the States 
effort to 
bring about the completion of projects already under 
way which will provide sorely needed supplies of hydro- 


electric power. 


Disability Benefits 


Although social responsibility in our modern indus 
trial economy is now recognized, adequate protection 
against non-occupational disability remains as an un- 
filled gap in social insurance programs. 

The Tenth General Assembly of the States recom- 
mends that this problem be met by action at the state 
level of government to insure that proper and adequate 
protection will be provided to the individual worker. 
We suggest that all states take immediate steps toward 


meeting this problem by initiating such studies as will 
lead to the adoption of appropriate programs. 


Highways and Motor Trucks 


The Tenth General Assembly of the States urges the 
careful consideration by all states of the Council of State 
Governments’ study on Highway Safety—Motor Truck 
Regulation, and suggests particular attention to the fol- 
lowing recommendations of that report: 

1. No increases should be permitted in present size 
and weight restrictions pending completion of scientific 
studies being made by various state highway departments 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads; 

2. The states should consider the imposition of fines 
and other penalties sufficiently severe to enforce existing 
size and weight laws; 

g. The states should increase size of enforcement staffs 
and should install or utilize existing scales necessary 
for effective enforcement of size and weight laws; and 

j. The states should enforce more adequately speed 
regulations governing commercial motor vehicles. 


Social Security 

The Social Security Act recently has been amended 
in order to permit contractual agreements between states 
and the Federal Security Agency for coverage of state and 
local government employees under the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System. However, it has been found that 
such agreements may not apply to employees who either 
are members of, or are eligible for membership in, an 
existing public retirement system 

The Tenth General 
Coneress of the United States to amend the 


States urges the 
Social Se- 


States may enter into agreements 


Assembly of the 


curity Act so that the 


with the Federal Security Agency, if they so desire, for 
coverage of state and local employees irrespective of pen- 


sion plans which may be existing in the states. 


Speakers 
The Tenth General 
appreciation to the 


States wishes to 
express its Frank f. 
Lausche, Governor of Ohio, for his inspiring address at 
the State Dinner. We 
Canham, editor of The 
contribution to this 


(Assembly ol the 
Honorable 


also wish to applaud Erwin D. 

Christian Vionitor, tor 
his noteworthy conference. We 
heartily concur in Mr. Canham’s thesis that the real issue 


Science 


of our times is the basic conflict in the minds and hearts 
of men between materialism and spiritual values. To 
must awaken the world to the truth that 
with all its 


this end, we 


our system—the individual-based system, 


faults—is the authentic revolution leading men forward, 
and that totalitarianism is reaction leading backward to 


the ages of tyranny or to oblivion. 


Appreciation 

The Tenth General Assembly of the States expresses 
its sincere appreciation to the State of Illinois for the 
gracious welcome extended to all the delegates attending 
this significant conference of all the states. We are espe- 
cially indebted to the Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Governor of Illinois, and to the Honorable Bernice T. 
Van der Vries, Chairman, and the other members of the 
Illinois Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation. 

We are grateful to the officers, executive committee, 
and staff of the Council of State Governments for plan- 
ning the program, and we wish to thank the speakers 
and presiding officers for their contribution to the suc 
cess of this conference. 
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Progress and Prospects in the States 


Progress and Prospects 

(Continued from Page 73) 
with organizational structure and revenue prob- 
lems which are common to all states. ‘The Council 
believes that the legislative year of 1951 will be a 
significant one in the states as they reorganize and 
perfect their machinery to do the complex jobs of 
present day government. 

The reorganization of state government is not a 
task that can be done once for all time. It is a con- 
tinuing process and studies made and reports sub- 
mitted in a given year prove valuable year after 
year as states assume new duties and responsibilities, 
and as machinery and facilities must be expanded 
or revised to meet them. 


Taking Stock 

Almost everywhere this year—1g50—has been a 
year of appraisal and stock-taking. The questions 
most frequently asked are: 

Where are we at mid-century? What has been 
our record? and What ol the future? 

The Council of State Governments cannot look 
back upon a half-century of service, but this year 
it rounds out its first quarter-century. Where are 
we at our quarter-century mark? 

Ihe Council today is the agency of the states 
the agency of which every state is a part—and the 
agency that serves all forty-eight of them. 

It is likewise the agency through which all of the 
states work together in the interest of the states, and 
also in the broader interests of providing necessary 
services and preserving personal liberties. 

The record of the Council over this quartet 
century has been one of steady growth. It began 
primarily in the legislative field and the states have 
extended its activities and its facilities into both the 
administrative and the judicial 

From the comparative quiet of 1925 through eco 
nomic upheavals, worldwide war and uneasy peace, 
the Council has worked with and for the states as 
they have met the needs of changing times and 
changing conditions, and have builded always 
toward a stronger America. 

Throughout this report, in talking about the 
past—plans, programs and action in the past—we 
have been on sure ground. But when we have dealt 
with the future, I am certain you have sensed an 
air of tentativeness, and perhaps an air of uncet 
tainty. That is the mood of the country—it is the 
mood of the world. The vear 1950 is not 1925. 

In this short span our interests, our duties and 
responsibilities, and our commitments have in- 
creased more than ten-fold; but our government 
our federal system based upon the individual states 

has been and is a flexible government and a 
flexible system. It is a government and a system 


which in the past has been capable of making such 
adjustments as were necessary to function through- 
out the most momentous quarter-century that the 
world has ever seen. 

If the past is prologue, the states can face the 
future with the confidence that whatever it might 
hold, they have the ability, the will, and the power 
to do their part in the building of “the world of 
tomorrow. 


The Path Ahead 


(Continued from Page 9) 


effective techniques for solving our problems. 

Certainly, we have unsolved problems in the 
United States. For that we can be grateful, because 
it means that our society has not yet reached the 
top of the hill. I hope it never reaches the top of 
the hill, and if it is healthy and sane—as I think, 
fundamentally, this kind of free society is—I’m not 
sure we would ever reach the top of the hill, because 
when we get to that point, decline and fall lie on 
the other side. 

Ihe fact of perfectability is one of the great 
truths about our system. We can always figure out 
ways of doing things better. Sometimes they aren't 
better; we have retrogression in individual respects, 
but the trend, the basic direction is surely toward 
perfectability, and that is one more of the great 
strengths of our system. 

We are challenged today more grievously, per- 
haps, than ever before in our history. We face the 
problem of adversity. The hill, in some respects, is 
steeper today than it has been at almost any other 
time in our national experience. Well, we have 
responded to adversity before. Free people else- 
where in the world have responded to adversity 
before. Our hours of greatest glory have been in 
times when the challenge was most severe. That is 
what we face today. 

(nd so it seems to me that we must come together 
as a nation and achieve national unity, forgetting 
about the bickerings of the past, trying to learn 
from the mistakes of the past in so far as we can 
agree on them. Let us not waste too much time in 
post mortems about what was a mistake and what 
wasn't. Rather let us go forward—by remembering 
and proclaiming with intensity and earnestness the 
truth about the free society of the West, basing all 
of this upon the recognition of the Divine Provi- 
dence that has brought us this far and will bring 
us a lot farther. As we do these things we can 
count—one of these days—on attaining an adequate 
measure of stability and peace in the world. Those 
who may still be the victims of totalitarianism, 
down there in the valley, can look up at the heights 
which we have attained. Then some day—they, too, 
will join us in the continuous pathway ahead. 
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